THE SCENE IS CHANGED

living during the rehearsal period. But if there was no
material risk in presenting a play, there was a risk of reputa-
tion. No director wanted to have failures, even in repertory
where they could easily be concealed. Nor did he want
to call upon his season-ticket holders, classes B and C, to fill
the house at cut prices. When classes B and C made their
appearance, Class A, entitled to the new plays, ceased to
come at all. Success, in fact, was as all-important in reper-
tory as in any other kind of theatre, and all eyes brightened
at the word Riesenerfolg (or smash hit).
Munich, then had about half a million inhabitants. If one
in twenty went now and then to the opera or the play, and
one in fifty went every week, the three theatres could be
sure of good houses.   The real proportions were perhaps
higher, for in that age before the competition of the screen
all habits were more settled.  The whole middle class could
be relied on to support the stage.   From their frequent
bowings to each other as they circulated in disciplined
streams around the foyers in the intervals, it could be seen
that the audience were well acquainted.  Drab and dowdy
as they were, the drama was part of their culture which in
turn was part of their class-consciousness.  Last night's play
would be discussed by small officials in their bureaucratic
round, and by professional men visiting or being visited by
patients, and even by shopkeepers talking with customers.
No peoples' theatres had yet been founded, and probably it
never occurred to any workman to go to the Schauspielhaus
or the Resident   Poor students attended in numbers, but
that was another matter. The legitimate stage was a middle-
class institution, and its very creditable liberty of thought,
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